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For hefty periods of the last two years Adam Cianciarulo 
must have felt similar to how he did in this recent pho¬ 
tograph. At Daytona the Pro Circuit stalwart could see 
clearly once more and along with the elation surrounding 
Zach Osborne's achievements it has been an emotional 
250SX East series so far 
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the start of the 
MX2 Grand Prix 
of Indonesia and 
one of the freakiest 
rounds of MXGP in 
recent memory (the 
deluge of Faenza in 
2009 is the other 
mudtastic race to 
spring to mind). 

The paddock will be 
relieved to enter the 
volcanic terrain of 
Neuquen in Argen¬ 
tina this week 

Photo by Ray Archer 


CHAOS 
IN THE 
BACK¬ 
YARD 

Frantic scenes at 




The blue #25 was again the scourge of MotoGP 
in the final rehearsal for 2017 and Maverick Vi- 
nales cannot have done any more to emphasise 
his title credentials since the start of the year. 
Now the 22 year old just faces his harshest test 
yet: the spotlight at the front of the field and 
with an unforgiving set of rivals 

Photo by CormacGP 
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A FALL SHOULD 
ONLY INJURE 
YOUR PRIDE 



Leatt helmets have got you covered. 

On impact, our 360° Turbine tech greatly reduces both concussion and brain rotation. 
The harder you fall, the better it works. Wipe it off and get back on. 

Go find it: leatt.com/2017-gpx-helmets/ 






AMA-SX 


DAYTONA 

DAYTONA INTERNATIONAL SPEEDWAY - MARCH 11th 

450SX winner: Eli Tomac, Kawasaki 

250SX East Coast winner: Adam Cianciarulo, Kawasaki 


Five from ten for Eli Tomac who also went 
two-in-a row at Daytona last weekend. With 
Ryan Dungey off the podium for the second 
time this season the standings are starting 
to get slightly warmer: Indianapolis next 
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Redemption for Adam Cianciarulo... 
but slight cause for concern in the 
Dungey camp with Eli Tomac’s chal¬ 
lenge gaining intensity. The reigning 
champ will need to swing momen¬ 
tum back in his favour once more at 
round eleven this Saturday. Flying 
in the face of some average 250SX 
results Jeremy Martin (above) was a 
revelation on the works CRF450R 
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A career highlight for former MX2 
racer Dylan Ferrandis with a maiden 
SX podium and the first of what could 
be a few trophies on the Star Yamaha 
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AMA 

BLOG 


FEAST FROM 
THE EAST... 


A rare weekend off from the grind of the AMA circuit this past week¬ 
end but that doesn’t mean for a second that I wasn’t paying attention 
or didn't have a lot of things to say. So without further ado, here are 
some random thoughts about Daytona and other news... 


Oh what was once a great race 
appears to have been ruined. 
The annual Daytona Supercross 
is normally it’s an exciting race 
that’s way-out of the ordinary 
but the last few years, it’s defi¬ 
nitely turned into a process of 
trying to stay awake. The race, 
fit into a small patch of grass 
between pit lane and a NAS¬ 
CAR speedway got even smaller 
a few years ago when the pit 
lane was widened. Combine 
that with a lawsuit against the 
speedway when a bike flew off 
the track and into metal grat¬ 
ing protecting the fans, and the 
track designer, one Mr Ricky 
Carmichael, had to design 
something to keep speeds down 
and fit it into this patch of turf. 
It’s not working. 

The track used to be wide, it 
used to be fast and lines de¬ 
veloped everywhere. Now it’s 
narrow, slow, hard to pass and 


one main line that makes the 
start more important than ever. 
It’s too bad that it’s turned into 
this, makes one remember the 
old days much more fondly. 

Monster Kawasaki’s Eli Tomac 
will remember this Daytona 
fondly as he took his second 
straight victory after passing 
leader Jeremy Martin on factory 
Honda (the 250SX rider was 
riding the injured Ken Roczen’s 
bike) after ten laps and pulling 
away. Combined with Red Bull 
KTM’s Ryan Dungey’s poor start 
and charge to fourth, Tomac 
gained seven points on Dungey 
with seven races left. The gap 
is 17 and Tomac’s got all the 
momentum right now. 

Dungey rode great to come 
from so far back (the rider 
next to him, Husqvarna’s Jason 
Anderson, jumped early and 
jacked up Dungey and Marvin 


Musquin’s starts. The ironic 
thing is all three train together 
during the week!) on a track, 
like we said, that was hard to 
pass. Dungey had to wham-bam 
through some riders to make 
that 4th happen. Props to him. 

It’s been three years and three 
shoulder surgeries for Monster 
Pro Circuit’s Adam Cianciarulo 
since he last won a race but in 
Daytona, he did just that. Cian¬ 
ciarulo grew up about thirty 
minutes away from Daytona 
and it’s there that he first saw 
Jeremy McGrath compete which 
prompted him to get into dirt 
bike riding. It’s his fourth career 
250SX win but one has to think 
that with all he went through, it 
might be the moto memorable. 

I texted with AC and he told me 
that he went with a scoop tire 
for the one deep sand section 
and thought it was a big help. 




Back to Martin though. With 
Honda sponsoring the race they 
decided that they would put 
the double 250MX champion 
on a 450 for the first time and 
it worked out well for every¬ 
one. Martin’s 250SX west coast 
series has been a disaster 
although it’s not for a lack of 
speed. Martin’s day was a real 
rollercoaster as he qualified 
second, almost crashed hard 
in the heat and then did crash 
hard. Barely got into the main 
event and then pulled a great 
start and led ten laps. Whew! 
What drama. Good for Jeremy 
and Honda to get a runner-up. 

Dungey’s going to (justly) get a 
lot of praise for his 17th to 4th 
ride but don’t sleep on Blake 
Baggett of the Rocky Mountain 
KTM team was dead last (22nd) 
and came all the way back to 
7th in another impressive ride. 

Star Yamaha’s Dylan Ferrandis 
scored his first ever American 
podium with a strong third 
place in the 250SX class. The 
former MX2 Grand Prix rider 
has been fast to start the year 


and has upset a few of the big¬ 
ger names with his aggressive 
riding but he’s getting better. 

A good starter, and with good 
technique; Ferrandis took the 
first of many podiums this 
weekend. His show of emotion 
on the podium showed us what 
it meant to him and his family. 

There was big news off the 
track with the announcement 
that Youthstream and MX 
Sports (who run American mo- 
tocross series over here) have 
partnered up to co-ordinate the 
running of a USGP every year 
and then the MXDN every “four 
to five years”. In other related 
news, hell has just frozen over. 
But seriously, this is a good 
thing for the sport of moto- 
cross. The USGP will now be 
at known tracks (cough* no 
speedways) with resources 
put behind it and support of 
the industry (cough* Glen 
Helen). The announced track 
is in the Southeast of the USA 
(bet heavily on Gatorback in 
Gainesville, Florida) and get¬ 
ting out of California - where 
the spectators are hit with eight 


races a year - with big-time 
names in it is a good idea. The 
Motocross des Nations has 
been announced as a track in 
the Midwest of the USA and I 
would think RedBud has the 
inside line on that. 

No more of these weirdo USGP 
dates and places, no more USA 
tracks not wanting the MXDN 
for fear of costs (MX Sports 
can build sponsorship into its 
outdoor national packages), no 
more petty interviews taking 
shots at each other. Hooray! 

Will this get more participa¬ 
tion by USA riders and teams 
not sponsored by Monster? I’m 
not sure but it can’t hurt right? 
This agreement reached is one 
step forward that’s been badly 
needed for a while. 
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The Answer Elite line was designed to seamlessly blend form, 
fit and function into products that meet the demanding needs 
of motocross racers. High performance materials and features 
are combined with a refined fit to make a hit that is a necessity 
in any gear hag. 



































































































LIMIT SEARCHING FROM MX2 TO MXGP 


THE JUMP FROM MX2 TO MXGP: HOW BIG A DEAL IS IT? THE PREMIER CLASS 
MEANS 'ANOTHER LEVEL' OF EXPERIENCE AND PEDIGREE BUT ACTUALLY 
MANHANDLING THE FACTORY BIKES AND TOUCHING BOUNDARIES OF PERSONAL 
AND TECHNICAL PERFORMANCE: WHAT DOES THAT ENTAIL? IN A QUEST FOR 
ANSWERS WE ASKED THE TWO ATHLETES WHO THUNDERED INTO MXGP WITH 
EMPHATIC AND IMMEDIATE RESULTS AS ROOKIES - 2015 AND 2016 WORLD 
CHAMPIONS ROMAIN FEBVRE AND TIM GAJSER RESPECTIVELY - AS WELL AS 
OTHER GRAND PRIX WINNERS OR PODIUM FINISHERS WHO'VE HAD TO TWIST 
THEIR MINDS AND METTLE TO THE CHALLENGE... 


he dimensions of a 250cc four- 
stroke motorcycle used in the 
MX2 class of the FIM Motocross 
World Championship are remarkably 
similar to the 450cc fire-breathers seen 
in MXGP. Variation in the weight of the 
actual race bikes is negligible - a couple 
of kilos - and many OEM models actu¬ 
ally share a wealth of components when 
it comes to chassis, subframe, geometry 
and other parts between the two bikes. 
Even the lap-times are close on some 
tracks between the categories. Demo¬ 
graphics of MX2 and MXGP aside (the 
smaller division focusing much more 
on up-and-coming talent and with an 
age ceiling of 23 years), pushing these 
motorcycles to the limits on Grand Prix 
tracks requires a very different ap¬ 
proach. 

Watching from the fences or behind an 
LED screen it can be hard to appreci¬ 
ate the physical, mental and techni¬ 
cal demands. Anyone who has ridden 
a stock 250 and then tried a 450 will 


know instantly that feeling of inertia 
and increased sensation of weight, and 
how the machine needs to be handled 
accordingly with the extra power on 
tap. Finding the extra tenths on a 1.6km 
racetrack in arguably the hardest MXGP 
field this century is a major mission. “I 
enjoy the 450...but the competition is 
different,” reveals Red Bull KTM Fac¬ 
tory Racing’s three-times MX2 world 
champ Jeffrey Flerlings; at 22 looking to 
be the third debutant to rule in MXGP 
but somewhat hindered by a broken 
hand just one week before the opening 
round in Qatar. “In MX2 you might have 
four-four fast guys but in MXGP there 
are fifteen. The guy who is in tenth can 
win a moto and the guy in sixth is still a 
championship threat. You need a dif¬ 
ferent mindset. If I was injured in MX2 
then I’d still think about going to a GP 
and trying to win; here there is no point 
in going at all! You need to be 100% 
just to think about the top ten. You need 
to be 100% to put that bike where you 
want it.” 
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YOU GOT THE STYLE... 

im Gajser, Team HRC, 2015 MX2 
World Champion, 2016 MXGP 
World Champion: Two completely 
different bikes and two completely differ¬ 
ent styles. With the 250 you have to rev 
the bike, ride in a lower gear and with the 
450 you have to be smooth and respect 
it because it can hit you so hard! You 
have to know how to handle it and for 
me it was not such a big change moving 
from MX2 to MXGP because I was train¬ 
ing a lot with my Dad on the bigger bike. 
The transition was not so difficult. Now 
with a second winter under my belt with 
the 450 I feel even better and having the 
same bike for practice and racing makes 
life easier. 


J ake Nicholls, MX2 podium finisher, 
three seasons in MXGP: There is a 
massive difference and mainly with 
how hard you can ride the bikes. Right 
now I’d get back on a 250 and ride so 
well; I raced ten years on a 250 four- 
stroke and was so accustomed to being 
hard and aggressive on the gas, a bit of 
clutch and go. With the 450s you cannot 
be like that otherwise the clutch will just 
burn out; you need to pull it in to control 
the thing. 

effrey Herlings: The 250 needs to 
be revved and you need to push it 
to go fast but sometimes on the 450 
you are going fast even when you can- 






not hear the bike! The torque is way-dif- 
ferent: on a 250 up quite high and then 
on the 450 bottom-to-middle. It’s hard; 
you’ll be in a race situation and be think¬ 
ing ‘get on the gas!’ but you cannot. 


A rnaud Tonus, Wilvo Yamaha, MX2 
Grand Prix winner and MXGP 
debutant in 2017: I spent my 
whole career on a 250 and you can push 
the limit all the time and find the bal¬ 
ance; this takes some time to find on the 
450. 


H erlings: It is different. Even though 
the weight is only a few kilos it 
feels far heavier. A 250 has a lot 
less power so you can ride it differently 
and be a lot more on the gas, with a 450 
I tried riding that way once and it turned 
out with a broken hand. I wouldn’t ad¬ 
vise racing it like a 250! You can do it... 


but there is a big chance of going down. 

I think a lot of the injuries in the last few 
seasons in the MXGP class have come 
just because the bikes are so powerful; 
they are so fast. Not being able to use 
the 250 style means you are riding differ 
ently...and that needs a different set-up. 
On the 250 I was always hanging on the 
back and was wide-open. No chance for 
that on the 450 so I had to make some 
adjustments. 


G lenn Coldenhoff, Red Bull KTM, 
MX2 Grand Prix winner, MXGP 
Grand Prix winner: I think every 
team is looking for as much power as 
possible with the 250...whereas in MXGP 
people are searching for something that 
will handle. The bike almost weighs the 
same but the 450 feels heavier; I don’t 
think Jeffrey wouldn’t have crashed the 
way he did in Italy with a 250. 
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LIMIT SEARCHING FROM MX2 TO MXGP 


N icholls: I was a very aggressive 
250 rider and some others were 
not. Romain [Febvre] is an ex¬ 
ample. His style was aggressive but he 
was not hard on the throttle, the controls 
or the bike. So his transition to MXGP 
was a bit easier. So it depends on your 
style. There was also a ‘smoothness’ to 
the way I rode the 250 so I thought I’d 
change across well...but in the end I still 
had to adjust a lot. Being too aggressive 
with the controls on a 450 just makes 
the bike light-up. 


V alentin Guillod, MX2 Grand Prix win¬ 
ner in 2015, MXGP rookie in 2016: 

The 450 is a strong bike, the 250 has 
less power but if you look at the lap-times 
a 250 can go as fast as a 450. Corner entry 
and speed might be faster on the 250. The 
450 feels heavier so you are slower in some 
places and the 250 can be pushed harder, 
like on a downhill section or through a 
corner. 


"TONUS: THE POWER THAT THE 450 GENERATES MEANS IT 
CAN SURPRISE YOU: OPENING THAT THROTTLE ANYTHING 
CAN HAPPEN SOMETIMES. AT FIRST YOU THINK IT IS FUN... 
BUT THE MORE YOU RIDE THEN YOU REALISE THAT YOU 
HAVE TO HAVE RESPECT AND THINK ABOUT HOW YOU 
CONTROL AND USE THAT POWER..." 


omain Febvre, MX2 Grand Prix 
winner in 2014, MXGP World 
Champion in 2015: Compared to 
some riders I think I have a good bal¬ 
ance. I am aggressive but not too much 
and I’m not lazy on the bike. This helped 
moving to the 450. Changing your style 
takes time and it is difficult. We tried this 
a bit last year after my injury [concus¬ 
sion at the British Grand Prix] and hav¬ 
ing a different engine for a few races to 
get starts to put us right at the front. We 
were struggling a bit with the starts and 
we knew we could get the bike ready to 
take holeshots every weekend but there 
was little point if I couldn’t ride thirty 
minutes with it. It was difficult to make a 
good bike for both of the riders. 


C oldenhoff: I think the cornering is 
quite similar. You’ll go in a little 
faster on a 250 and brake harder and 
later. With a 450 you are doing it earlier... 
but through the corner it is the same. 

T onus: [riding a 450] means preci¬ 
sion. If you come into a corner too 
fast then you are out of balance, get 
the angle of the corner too late and when 
you are on the gas then you are fighting. 

It is hard to exactly explain because you 
need to ride and feel it but you can nor¬ 
mally see from the outside if a guy really 
has the right timing and flow. On the 450 if 
you don’t have it then you feel like you are 
always a little bit too late, it kills you physi¬ 
cally and you go slower. Precision is key. 
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C oldenhoff: The 450 pulls so hard 
out of the corners and you need to 
pull it so hard to stay on the front 
of the bike. It is kinda the opposite of the 
250 where you were constantly hanging 
on the back of the fender. You’d loop out 
on the 450 doing that. 

N icholls: I think we are lucky in the 
last two years with the new KTMs. 
They feel so light and actually 
more so than a 250 coming into a turn 
because there isn’t as much engine¬ 
braking. It is easier with a 250 on certain 
tracks because engine-braking will hold 
you into a turn whereas 450s are get¬ 
ting closer to a two-stroke because they 
are so free-running. You have to think a 
bit more ahead with a 450. Be ready for 
things. Get the gas on slowly and feed 
it on. With a 250 you could come into 
a turn and whack the thing open and it 
wouldn’t do anything silly. 


erlings: At the Nations everything 
just fell into place: I holeshot- 
ted the qualifying moto and then 
also the second moto. Almost the whole 
meeting I didn’t have anyone in front 
of me so I could do my own thing and I 
was in good shape. I was still using my 
250-kinda style and it just clicked...but 
that was one race. To do it twenty times 
with that machine is a different story. 

C oldenhoff: The bike can surprise 
you. You have to be focussed. I 
would call it a no-joke bike. 

F ebvre: Moving from the standard 
450 to the factory bike is a step 
because you can play with many 
things on the bike: you can get that 
handling a bit easier and also manage 
a stronger engine. The best set-up is a 
balance between good starts, riding and 
general handling. Everyone has their 



LIMIT SEARCHING FROM MX2 TO MXGP 


feeling and can build the bike how they 
want but you cannot forget the physical 
side to make the most of it. 

H erlings: In the sand I think I can be 
quicker. I don’t think I will look the 
same because if you rev that bike 
as much then it’ll bite you. 

G ajser: Riding the smaller bike is 

easier simply because there is less 
power and you can really play with 
it. Sometimes you automatically shift 
whereas on the 450 you have so much 
torque that you don’t feel the need to do 
that. You can be harder, more aggres¬ 
sive. I think if I had to switch right now 
that might be the only change I’d have to 
make...you can definitely scrub easier on 
a 250. 


GETTING PHYSICAL AND 
NEEDING SHAPE 

uillod: When you accelerate out of 
a corner the bikes pull hard and if 
you are not fit then the 450 will go 
without you. You need more strength in 
your arms and legs and that was a little 
bit of a problem for me in my first season 
last year. In the difficult conditions I did 
not have enough. 

N icholls: In my last year in 250s 
I knew I’d have to build up a bit. 
But I didn’t have a trainer then 
and I did my own research and made a 
plan for what I needed to do. I don’t think 
I was struggling too much with strength. 
My main struggle was with what I wanted 
from the bike. The 450 almost has too 
much power in some ways so you need to 
put it where you need it. Unless you have 
a massive data analysis team behind you 


then it is pretty hard. When you practice 
and then race there is a difference. A bike 
that can feel so nice and smooth at home 
is suddenly not right in a race when you 
have a bit of anger; you get on the gas 
harder and the clutch has to come in. 

F ebvre: It was difficult to deal with 
the extra power and the weight 
through the handling. Manoeuvring 
the 450 is tough because of the physi¬ 
cal aspect: you need to grab and hold 
on more out of the corners and when it 
gets bumpy and rutty then you feel that 
extra dimension. You want the same flow 
as 250 but you need to be fitter to make 
that happen. 

G ajser: It was always the case that 
the 250 was lighter but now the 
450s feel so light anyway... and 
they still have a lot more horsepower. So 
handling the bike is easier but the power 
is there to deal with. At Honda we have a 
completely new bike this season and we 
have been testing a lot in every part. 

N icholls: It was tiring in the begin¬ 
ning because I was too aggressive, 
holding my breath and pumping 
up. I think if you watch an MXGP race 
compared to MX2 then you will see a 
difference. There is a bit of aggression 
to start with, then it tapers down and 
gets going again. In America there is a 
bit more ‘give’ in the tracks and they can 
keep pushing but our tracks are a bit 
rougher and harder underneath. I think 
MXGP races used to be a lot steadier but 
now they are five minutes shorter and 
riding styles have changed. That period of 
pacing is shorter. Some of the fittest peo¬ 
ple in the world are in this paddock, but 
those bikes need that smooth approach 
to go quick. 
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G uillod: If you are not ready to 
push with a 450...then you fly 
from the bike. With a 250 you can 
make a mistake and keep it, with a 450 
then you’ll find the subframe is point one 
way and the exhaust the other. 


H erlings: I’m already a pretty tall, 
strong and big guy and this was 
a natural advantage for the 450. 
On the 250 I was always trying to be 
under 80kg; I was sometimes fighting to 
see that first digit as a 7’. In the morn¬ 
ings I’d weigh myself and to see a 79’ 
made me happy. On this bike; if you 
are 79 or an 81 then there is not a big 
world of difference. You might be next to 
Glenn [Coldenhoff] or Tony [Cairoli] and 
it could make a small difference on the 
start but not much. 


N icholls: In MX2 I thought about 
my weight a bit too much. I 
looked at Herlings last year and 
he weighed more than I did when I fin¬ 
ished on a 250 and it didn’t hinder him. 

I looked at that aspect a lot and it cost 
me a little bit with my health. I was ill 
because I was trying so hard to be some¬ 
thing I wasn’t because I’m not a skinny 
or small person. A 250 is so powerful 


now that to get on it with 80 kilos - like 
Jeffrey was - is not a problem and I am 
a lot stronger than I was. I just wish I 
could go back and tell myself ‘forget all 
this dieting s**t, go to the gym, eat what 
you want and have some energy and 
crack on’...it is easy to say that now and 
a bit frustrating. 

F ebvre: I didn’t change much in my 
training but for sure I am stronger 
and fitter...but this also comes 
through age and experience. Every year I 
am learning more about myself and the 
bike. I worked on muscle bulk and fitting 
better with the bike. 

T onus: Not only do you have to be 
strong to hold the bike but enough 
to be ‘one’ with it. If you try to 
compensate for something just with 
physical power then you will become 
even more tired. Marvin [Musquin] is a 
good example. He is really skinny and 
thin and he’s stronger than he used to 
be, for sure, but he just uses his tech¬ 
nique to go fast and not waste power and 
that’s the best way to ride a 450. 


DEALING WITH THE DEMANDS 
AND MAKING THE SWITCH 


T onus: The power that the 450 gen¬ 
erates means it can surprise you: 
opening that throttle anything can 
happen sometimes. At first you think it 
is fun...but the more you ride then you 
realise that you have to have that respect 
and think about how you control and 
use that power. It was a big difference... 
and I’d forgotten it actually because I’d 
ridden a 450 a bit in the past but then 
at the [2016] Nations I was like ‘woah!’ 
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and it is weird because the chassis and 
many parts are the same as a 250 but 
you really feel that extra power on a 
motocross bike. Especially on the jumps 
when you want to scrub or whip be¬ 
cause you sense that extra weight. 

G ajser: I don’t miss the 250 at all 
and I haven’t even sat on one for 
the past two years. I don’t know 
how it would feel now...but I would love 
to try a 250 two-stroke! Maybe in the 
future we will find some solution with 
Honda to somehow try that! 

oldenhoff: I tried the 250 again 
towards the end of last year and I 
have to say that it doesn’t fit me 
any more. I was really struggling to rev 
at high RPM. I definitely would not go 
back. I missed the torque of the 450. 

I think a 250 two-stroke would fit me 


icholls: I rode a 350 at first after 
finishing MX2 and it was a massive 
mistake because I underestimated 
the drive. The 450 has a bit more power 
but also has more traction and they work 
better with most tracks. I wasn’t small and 
fluid enough on the jumps with the 350: 

I guess I didn’t have a modern style - in 
some ways - to add to the aggression to 
make it work. If you use a 450 in the right 
way they are so much better and Cai- 
roli has seen that. It is a big regret but I 
learned a lot as well from it. 

H erlings: The speed is incredibly fast 
and I’m 100%-sure guys will get in¬ 
jured. Some are so on-the-limit that 
it will go wrong. I will be very impressed if 
all the top ten guys finish the season. 




more. 
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G ajser: Last year in MXGP - my 
first on the 450 - I didn’t feel any 
pressure because nobody expects 
you to be a contender for the title as a 
rookie but closer to the end and when 
we started realising we could win it then 
I made stupid mistakes. The last three 
GPs were really tough and I tried to learn 
as much as possible so I would not re¬ 
peat them. 


F ebvre: What happened in 2015 is 
a question I cannot really answer. 
Almost my entire career I have pro¬ 
gressed really quickly; I can do it almost 
in every kind of sport. It was the same in 
BMX and Supermoto, and compared to 
riders of a similar age and level. I pick 
up things fast and if I really work at it 
then things go well. The most difficult 
thing is to arrive to a level and then keep 
getting better, like when you get to the 
top. 


T onus: Confidence? It’s when you 
feel that flow of going fast but not 
pushing so hard. And it has to last 
the moto. You can go fast for one lap but 
if you are out of control or too wild then 
you won’t handle the distance. On a 250 
you can force things more because there 
is less power and if you are physically 
strong then you can handle it. You can 
see some guys on a 250 with a really 
aggressive style and they are able to 
push and go fast the whole moto. On a 
450 you are seeing more and more guys 
winning because they have that flow and 
they look like they are not going that 
fast...but they are. 


"ON A 450 YOU ARE SEEING 
MORE AND MORE GUYS 
WINNING BECAUSE THEY HAVE 
THAT FLOW AND THEY LOOK 
LIKE THEY ARE NOT GOING THAT 
FAST...BUT THEY ARE..." 





RACEWEA 


K> Pant & Jersey 


PERFORMANCE • DURABILITY STYLE 

The original light weight racewear. 
We have compiled years of insight 
from both amateur and pro athletes 
to refine our Lite Hydrogen line. Every 
inch of this pant and jersey has been 
carefully considered to maximize 
flexibility and breathability while 
maintaining an extreme light weight. 
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PRODUCTS 


deus ex machina 


www.deuscustoms.com 


Deus Ex Machina flagship stores can be found in Australia (Byron Bay and Sydney), Bali, 
Tokyo, Japan, Los Angeles and Milan but the amount of people wearing clothing bearing the 
‘Deus’ logos are seen far and wide. Arguably one of the hottest brands and companies in cus¬ 
tom motorcycling Deus, also have a comprehensive range of threads that encompasses the 
genders, classics, riding, kids and a host of accessories. Here is a pick of some of the latest 
offerings in terms of tees and also one or two other items, like the dedicated Barstow goggle 
made by our friends down the coast from the Venice Boulevard store, 100%. Prices are what 
you’d expect from a desirable marque, so expect to pay around 50 euros for a t-shirt and the 
goods can be bought online. As an owner of several garments we can vouch for the quality... 



































By Adam Wheeler 
Photos by Ray Archer 
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Romain Febvre watches on with at 
least seven people trying to retrieve 
his submerged YZ450FM; they had 
no luck. Max Nagl (below) was 
also a victim while Jeremy Seewer 
somehow triumphed in MX2 
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‘Dramatic’ is one of several 
words you could apply to the 
recent Grand Prix of Indonesia 
and the first visit by the FIM 
Motocross World Champion¬ 
ship to the country in exactly 
twenty years. By now the 
stories of boggy horror, incred¬ 
ibly imagery and one of the 
worst weather-hit Grands Prix 
since 2009 will have done 
the rounds but we were able 
to chase MXGP winner and 
the shrewdest operator on the 
day at Pangkal Pinang, Wilvo 
Yamaha’s Shaun Simpson, to 
ask exactly how it is possible 
to excel in those type of near¬ 
impossible conditions... 

In the waiting zone before a 
mudder... 

Thoughts run through your 
head that you want the moto 
to go well and that you get 
the best possible start, makes 
less mistake and no crash¬ 
ing because you don’t want to 
s**t-up your gloves. You want 
everything to go perfectly. You 
know it will be a different kind 
of race. 

I opted out of the sighting lap 
because of the new grid system 
for the start I wanted my bike 
to be as light as possible and I 
was quite confident in my abil¬ 
ity to battle through anything I 
might find on the first lap. The 
team were on the radios and 
we were talking about a few key 
points on the track to tackle. It 
was deep and rutted and had 
that one bog. The sun was shin¬ 
ing for that moto and the bike 
wasn’t even that muddy. The 
second MX2 race was much 


On tackling a ‘different kind 
of motocross’... 

I heard a few comments that 
it was like an Enduro...but if 
you take the bog section out 
which had claimed a few guys 
I actually think it was a really 
good motocross race. There 
were half a dozen lines in 
most of the corners and they 
- and the ruts - were longer 
than usual. The conditions 
were actually quite good! You 
really had to engage your 
brain to select lines and do 
things differently. There was 
a waves section that for once 
had some grooves through it; 
normally they are polished 
and people are just scrubbing 
or doubling their way through 
them with their eyes closed. I 
utilised a part of the track that 
others were struggling with an 
actually made some passes 
through there. People were 
getting it wrong sometimes 
and I think that is one as¬ 
pect of GP tracks that we are 
missing today: that there are 
not enough zones where the 
difference can be made when 
they aren’t completed per¬ 
fectly. I genuinely think this 
is what motocross is about. 

I know when my Dad started 
scrambling back in Scotland 
every track used to have a 
bog! At the weekend you had 
guys actually examining which 
is the better line...and that 
doesn’t happen too often. 


On getting through the bog... 

It wasn’t good because it 
was claiming guys, points 
and prizes. Nagl and Febvre 
should not have been stuck 
there. It was technical! The 
track crew kept scraping the 
area but it remained like 
quicksand. I would say there 
was a real element of skill in 
it: you had to keep momen¬ 
tum and your weight closer 
to the back of the bike. A lot 
of guys nearly went over the 
bars - me included - and I 
think going across the lines 
might have worked but what 
made it tricky every lap was 
that the more established 
lines were getting blocked by 
other guys. Most times I had 
to choose a different line. I 
almost got caught on the last 
lap and there was an element 
of luck: I don’t know if it was 
determination or the fact that 
I hadn’t come that far in the 
race to let that ‘bog’ me down. 
I knew if I let my rear wheel 
stop spinning then I would 
have been grounded. I was 
third gear and I went down 
to second and then first and 
just kept plodding and getting 
through it. I think experience 
showed. 
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MXGP 

BLOG 


GOING THERE TO 
GET BACK... 


As OTOR #150 goes online most 
of the MXGP paddock will be 
starting the hefty trip to Buenos 
Aires and then the hop to Bari- 
loche followed by the last hours 
on four wheels to the heart of 
Neuquen and one of the best cir¬ 
cuits on the calendar. Without a 
doubt it is the longest trek for the 
teams and riders this year but 
ironically is also one of the most 
anticipated. The Argentina fans 
and public that fill the circuit (they 
also pack out ski resort town Bari- 
loche) are some of the keenest 
and noisiest that MXGP will see 
this campaign. The volcanic earth 
provides a challenge somewhere 
between sand and thick but loose 
earth. In short: it’s a special one. 
And another cultural bounce for 
the FIM series after the efficient 
but eerie Qatar and the haphazard 
and testing conditions for Thai¬ 
land/Indonesia. 


In a sense it feels like MXGP still has to start. Tony 
Cairoli demonstrated his refined ambition for 2017 
in Qatar while Shaun Simpson (sixteenth in Losail) 
revealed that different horses can still rule different 
courses with his defiance of Pangkal Pinang. Cairoli 
was fourth in Indonesia but perhaps the rider qui¬ 
etly content with his work in the bizarre episodes 
of Grand Prix so far is Monster Energy Kawasaki’s 
Clement Desalle with two podium finishes and 
the first building blocks to push up another two 
positions as MXGP whizzes through airmiles to 
Patagonia, back to Europe, over to Mexico and then 
starts the EU stint of the slate with the Grand Prix 
of Trento on Easter weekend. If there are no freak 
metrological occurrences in Argentina then we’ll 
have another curious snapshot of how the series is 
developing. It’s a similar story in MX2 with priva¬ 
teer Julien Lieber filling the Desalle role and both 
Pauls Jonass and Benoit Paturel having watched 
Jeremy Seewer join the party. 

Aside from a promising trip to Russia in June 
(‘promising’ in the validity of the hosts through 
their efforts with the Junior World Championship 
last summer and the fact that the crowd that trav¬ 
elled to the remote circuit of Semigorje in 2012 was 
immense) Argentina and Mexico will be the last of 
any ‘redeyes’ for MXGP. 

The cancellation of the Monster Energy Grand Prix 
of USA at Charlotte left a hole and a few weeks of 
mystery for what will be the penultimate round of 
nineteen in September was ended by the sensa- 




tional (a word not used lightly) announcement of 
MX Sports and Youthstream combining for ‘long¬ 
term strategic’ planning. In Indonesia there was 
talk that the teams should not expect a European 
substitute and that an event on American soil was 
still very much in Youthstreams plans. With Char¬ 
lotte out of the window, the biggest obstacle for 
MXGP now was the timeframe for finding the right 
co-promoter, circuit and organisation in an effort to 
at last empty the poisoned chalice that is a Grand 
Prix within the realms of the United States. They 
went one better by extending an olive branch with 
Davey Coombs and his team behind the Lucas Oil 
AMA Pro Motocross series. This means that Youth- 
stream are not only ‘knocking on the front door’ 
when it comes to a fixture in the USA but are being 
welcomed into the house. The link-up has ramifica¬ 
tions for not only the Grand Prix but also the Moto¬ 
cross of Nations; not seen in the USA since 2010. 

Any talks or ideas will need to be double-timed 
to mould schedules and open sales and budget¬ 
ing for round seventeen, that will allegedly occur 
somewhere in the south-east with the Gatorback 
facility south of Jacksonville being rumoured. How 
MXGP could fit around the AMA schedule (the last 
round of the Nationals ends the weekend prior to 
the allotted date for the Grand Prix) to maximise 
participation from American athletes is one of the 
interesting elements to ponder. 

Somehow, somewhere I just have the feeling that 
the motocross landscape will alter, providing the 


alliance stays-the-course and communication re¬ 
mains clear and healthy. There is the genuine pos¬ 
sibility of seeing AMA/FIM run together or on the 
same weekend and therefore becoming the most 
desirable motocross meeting for fans worldwide. 

For once all the best riders could fit into a gate with 
points and prizes on the line and without the ‘over 
here’ or ‘over there’ polemic that usually strikes 
the Motocross of Nations. It is enticing enough to 
attract international attention and should mean 
sourcing a site should be one of the less problem¬ 
atic hurdles to making the race happen. 

Youthstream have experimented with circuit/groups 
old and new in an effort to keep motocross in North 
America - something that was frequently and 
understandably an affront to MX Sports - and now 
have considered a different model for MXGP to tap 
into and exploit such a ripe market for the sport. 

For this they deserve substantial credit. 

It was highly rumoured this time last year that 
Supercross would go international; the topic has 
gone a bit quite of late and in the wake of the SMX 
in Germany last October not hitting the goals that 
were expected. For those disappointed that su¬ 
percross will not be continent-hopping any time 
soon now there is another distraction to come that 
will see the world’s fastest off-road racers moving 
around the global chessboard. Keep a watch on 
news feeds. In a sense MXGP has been rescued in 
the USA and it will be fascinating to see where it 
goes next. 
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FEATURE 


robably one of the best compli¬ 
ments you can pay a hub of cool 
like The Bike Shed is that it gives 
you instant hunger to ride a motorcycle. 
Or to rush out and lease/buy or loan a 
Triumph or a Norton. Submerged in the 
railway arches in the trendy central Lon¬ 
don district of Shoreditch you not only 
wish you’d been able to ride something 
into the parking bays (that see fanciful 
custom jobs next to the most mundane 
Japanese commuters) but then also re¬ 
main quite affected by this unique locale 
as you stroll by the many bars, bistros 
and cafes that crave your attention in the 
zone around Old Street afterwards. 

Beginning life as a popular Blog, expand¬ 
ing to annual shows and ‘meets’ in Lon¬ 
don as the custom/vintage/retro interest 
in motorcycling boomed and went more 
mainstream in the last half decade, The 
Bike Shed as a physical site has been in 
existence for just over a year and was the 
gestation of Anthony ‘Dutch’ and Vikki 
Van Someren; the couple now in charge 
of a behemoth that mixes lounge, event 
space, restaurant, retail and barbershop. 



Prominence on social media and a grow¬ 
ing presence and profile in the motor¬ 
cycle industry - particularly in the UK - 
means ‘TBS’ was a place or an idea that 
beggared more investigation. Having had 
numerous coffees and bought some of 
the apparel at Deus Ex Machina on Los 
Angeles Venice Boulevard, marvelled at 


some of the gear at Roland Sands’ HQ in 
Los Alamitos, sampled a couple of plates 
at Rome’s ‘Ducati Cafe’ we wondered if 
The Bike Shed was a place or concept 
that would capture something of the 
same vibe of motorcycling. Outside of a 
forward-thinking dealership where would 
you find a location like this? 



It seemed only natural to acquire some in this biker haven and assumed the coffee 

time with Dutch - the main string-puller would be poor or the food not up to scratch 

behind this burgeoning empire - but we and had our cynicism rebuked by the quality 
were thrown somewhat by the interiors of of both the cappuccino and the chicken burg- 

TBS on arrival. The decor, shop, machin- er after deciding to stick around for lunch, 

ery on display and the general atmos¬ 
phere was quite overwhelming. The Bike Our wallet twitched in our pocket while look- 

Shed seems to subvert your expectations ing around the shop (some premium brands 

of what a ‘motorcycling hangout’ should on display) and the only unappealing aspect 

be. It is a members club but also a wel- of the site was the redundant need to engage 

coming place with high values on service. the barbershop. For a weekday lunchtime on 
We were taken aback by the possibility to the build-up to Christmas it was also pretty 

sit, have a drink and peruse the internet busy. 
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Google ‘Dutch’ and The Bike Shed’ and 
you’ll see the Founder and CEO has done 
more than his fair share of media work. 
And it is no exaggeration to state he has 
played his part in promotion of motorcy¬ 
cles and riding as something increasingly 
more acceptable by the mainstream. 

Like all good ideas it seems mad nobody 
thought to expand on a concept in a way 
Van Someren has done with The Bike 
Shed Motorcycle Club. “Deus should 
be in London, there should be a store 
because there are enough bikers and 
enough people. Who wants to go to one 
place all the time?” he modestly admits. 
“There used to be Bolt up the road in 
Hackney but they’ve closed, there is Re¬ 
bels Alliance around the corner which is 
quite cool but it’s really tiny.” 





Nestling into one of his armchairs armed 
with coffee and water there is a sense 
that Dutch will try to tackle a different 
slant on the beast that he has created, 
and has spawned a wave of interest that 
perhaps not even he could have envis¬ 
aged...it was also fascinating to hear how 
he believes the trend in motorcycling has 
swung towards a new wave of custom 
and creation... 

Here is the conversation then... 

This set-up: it seems that The Bike Shed 
has became a symbol about how biking 
can become more mainstream... 

As social media became a way of in¬ 
stantly sharing everything it’s almost like 
the ‘creatives’ overtook the engineers. 
Manufacturers build bikes and they look 
at things from a very engineering-based 
perspective and a lot of motorcycle 
development in the last few years has 
centred on technology, MotoGP and 




Regalia and decoration give The Bike Shed a 
distinctive feel but there is also some fetching 
machinery dotted around the property to catch 
attention (usually the bike park also has a few 
curios, so we are told). Ducatis and Triumph 
sit accordingly next to BMWs and Moto Guzzis. 
The KTM 525 EXC Street Tracker is something 
a little special and the sole Buell has a Bott- 
power makeover and is one of their typical 
fetching XR1. A Yamaha ‘D-side’ gets the Deus 


treatment and there must be almost a dozen 


other models sparkling away under the lights. 
The shop normally has plenty of brands and 
features Belstaff, RSD, Bell, Biltwell, Shoei, 
Rev-lt, Helstons, Rokker, Resurgence & Co, 

Iron & Resin, Malle, ODFU, The Great Frog, TW 
Steel, Side burn, Iron & Air, Ashley Watson and 
Bike Shed & Shed Built gear. Everything from 
apparel to helmets to jackets and luggage are 
on the shelves. 


Ji 
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the idea of making bikes go faster and 
faster. That’s not what is happening 
in the rest of the automotive industry. 
People build cars for lifestyle, use and 
function and the only version of that in 
motorcycles was this Harley Davidson- 
type subculture that a lot of people 
could not relate to. I think when Ewan 
and Charley [McGregor and Boorman 
in TV show ‘Long Way Round’] came 
along and rode a [BMW] GS around the 
world and showed that you can look cool 
on another type of bike it created inter¬ 
est and many people bought adventure 
bikes to commute up and down the A40. 
The landscape shifted into becoming 
something other than just outright speed 
and considering how dangerous motor¬ 
cycles are it just made them more ac¬ 
cessible again and not about just being 
faster than your mates and risking your 
life every weekend. I used to do that as 
sports rider. I’d go up the B184 and the 
1056 and I’d get home at lunchtime to 
eat with the kids and think ‘wow, I’m 
still here...’ and nobody ended up in a 
hedge. You’d be up the 1056 and you’d 
see an air ambulance and police every¬ 


where. There would always be a crash. So, 
suddenly there was a whole new world for 
bikes that said ‘you don’t need to do that’. 

It was more about the journey. With brands 
like Deus on social media it was like ‘look 
at this cool shot...’ It became a ‘given’ that 
a new type of custom bike would be able to 
go around a corner and have good brakes: 
there was a new perspective. All the people 
I knew in media were bikers, cameramen, 
photographers, focus-pullers, designers and 
creative directors so there was this crea¬ 
tive biking subculture again and they were 
riding all sorts of things. They were follow¬ 
ing these online blogs where aesthetics 
and engineering were equally important. It 
wasn’t all about outright speed. The indus¬ 
try didn’t really notice this rise of interest 
and kept building 180bhp bikes with engine 
management systems that won’t give you 
180bhp. It’s mental: it’s like dating Angelina 
Jolie and then at bed time putting a bag on 
her head. I think a lot of people just thought 
‘we’re being fed something that’s shite... 
we’re not Jeremy McWilliams on a road 
bike, we’re Jim Smith and we’re going to 
work, why do we need 180bhp?’ 



DISCOVERING THE BIKE SHED 


So the industry has then been trying to 
catch up: if you look at how Triumph have 
expanded their range and things like 
Yamaha’s Yard Build scheme, Ducati’s 
Scrambler and even Norton appearing 
again... 

Now they are all over it, but they are the 
last ones to the party. They are making it 
mainstream though and this movement is 
becoming acceptable and normal. It was 
always like that in Europe. We’re just late. 

Do you think you have helped push that 
along? 

It is very hard to say. I’d love to claim we’ve 
played a part and people say we did and 
we tried. I’ve been a biker all my life and I 
don’t want to see it die. I don’t want biking 
to be something I tell my grandkids about 
because it has been legislated out of exist¬ 
ence or homologated beyond the point of 
joy. I like burning fossil fuels and making a 
lot of noise! I want that to carry on so I will 
do anything I can to perpetuate biking but 
I also want it to be more fun, more acces¬ 
sible and safer. I want it easier for someone 
who is twenty to get into. 


You must be encouraged by some of the 
crowd numbers you have seen here and 
at events. It must seem like there is a 
thirst for biking and this type of motor¬ 
cycling... 

It does feel like that. We do our show at 
Tobacco Dock and 12,000 show up and 
we go ‘wow, look at this’ but then you 
go to EICMA and 650,000 turn up. So 
we are growing but we are at the tip of 
the iceberg. I think we are as big as we 
can be bearing in mind the size of the 
niche in the UK. It is an interesting time 
and I am trying to get my head around 
the scalability of The Bike Shed and the 
scene. Clearly the manufacturers are now 
on board...and if they are then so are 
the press. We haven’t been a ‘popular’ 
scene with the mainstream magazine 
industry and many people just thought 
it was about hipster media wankers in 
London with beards and tattoos. And 
they weren’t wrong...but it is just that 
they underestimated the people and if 
they marginalised them then they were 
ignoring a whole crowd that spend mon¬ 
ey on bikes. It has taken ages for those 
died-in-the-wool journos on junkets to go 
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‘actually these bikes are cool, they work, 
they’re fun’...but I think they have only 
done that because the manufacturers are 
now building these types of bikes. It is 
stupid to ignore it because in a way it is 
the future for biking. 


I read somewhere that you knew little 
about being a restaurateur and running 
a cafe/bar/space but it has been over 
a year now with the Shoreditch venue. 
What’s your take on it and how do you 
see it positioned...? 

I think the big shock for me was the fact 
that I was entering the hospitality indus¬ 
try...and I didn’t know that! I mean: we 
wanted to create an event space with a 
curated shop to make it interesting, and 
a cafe so that people would have a rea¬ 
son to regularly turn up. It has turned 
into a full-on members club with a prop¬ 
er restaurant attached and a proper shop 
that sells a lot of things and makes mon¬ 
ey. I did not expect that. I thought we’d 
mostly be driven by events and we’re not. 
It is more like fifteen hours a day, seven 
days a week, every coffee has to be good 
and every plate of food has to be hot and 


served correctly. It is a lot of people; I 
did not expect to have nearly forty staff. 

It is complete different in terms of opera¬ 
tion...but in terms of the overall vibe it 
is exactly what I wanted. I didn’t realise 
how running a restaurant can also eat 
you alive. In terms of learning, legisla¬ 
tion, licencing and the law it is a very 
difficult thing to do - to run any business 
that sells and serves food and alcohol in 
this country. But it has worked, and it’s 
working. Although you cannot leave it, so 
it becomes about whom you can employ 
so you need a good GM and AGM and 
restaurant supervisor. Every member of 
staff has to be brilliant otherwise some¬ 
one else is having a shit time. 

Was this type of establishment the goal? 

Is it OK...but what I really wanted to do 
was build an umbrella brand for the bike 
scene to get underneath. So having Deus 
here as a pop-up is a perfect example, 
or when we launch the new bikes from 
Spirit [this] is exactly what I want Bike 
Shed to be. A social space that people 
will say ‘we’ll go there...cos that’s where 
bikers head’. If we want to support a new 
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Bunts, 
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brand like Death Machines of London or and that’s the greatest of compliments, 

a new brand that needs a bit of help like But we react to the criticism not because 

Goldtop, where they can showcase their we want to host the next Triumph event 
new products, then we can. but basically because some people are 

being dicks. 


Was there a point where you felt it was 
all getting away from you? I notice your 
wife Vikki is heavily involved so it’s like 
a family affair... 

Absolutely...but how often in life do you 
get the chance to build something from 
scratch? It is a once in a lifetime oppor¬ 
tunity to create a brand space around 
something you love. You have to do it. 

The big regret would be not doing it. 

So where is the buzz in your job? Does it 
involve a person like the MD of Triumph 
giving you props after an event for what 
you have done for the brand or how 
you’ve showcased it? 

Yeah, those moments are fantastic: when 
you get acknowledgement or recognition 
from people doing proper grown-up stuff 
like building bikes then it means a lot. 

We actually have a very good relationship 
with Triumph and it is a genuine one, not 
based on commercial grounds but rather 
that we really like their bikes. The engi¬ 
neering team that were building the new 
Bonnevilles are passionate bikers like 
us with a great job and a lot of talent. 

We find ourselves fighting their corner a 
lot, even on social media where you see 
comments like ‘they cannot build a Bob¬ 
ber: it’s sacrilege!’ and we’re like They’re 
Triumph! F**k off! If they can’t build a 
Bobber then who can?! They did it in the 
1950s; it’s called a Speed Twin! Do your 
research...’ It is interesting that the boss¬ 
es at Triumph read our website and look 
at our Facebook page and tell us that 
they don’t want us to compromise our 
impartiality or independence because 
they get what we are trying to achieve - 


Is tough to compartmentalise between 
the different areas of The Bike Shed... 
and then still find time to ride? 

It has been really tough. I do it in the 
most pathetic way. I’ve got two new bikes 
in just recently - which is a bit indulgent 
but they are a long time coming - and I 
have probably ridden them both twice! 

I’ll tell people I’ll be back in an hour... 
which means I haven’t even gone any¬ 
where interesting, probably just to the 
A12 and back to have a blast between 
the speed cameras to get a feel for the 
bike. The best rides I’ve had in the last 
few months have been test rides like the 
Thruxton in Portugal and the Bobber in 
Madrid. Often they are the best times, 
along with a track day or a go on a Duca- 
ti Scrambler or the new Harley roadster. 

What are the new bikes? 

A Ducati and a Thruxton; two pretty ex¬ 
citing ones. 

What about the cliched danger of work¬ 
ing in a field or around an activity that 
you love...how you can grow weary of it? 

It might happen, but it hasn’t yet. Work¬ 
ing in media I did get weary of TV and 
films and that craft because you see 
through it. When I worked in advertising I 
hated it and the scene. I think what keeps 
biking so fresh is the people you meet; 
it is just a good crowd of people, so you 
want to hang out with them. I probably 
don’t ride as much as I’d like to...so I’m 
constantly chomping at the bit to do it. 
New things turn up...and it doesn’t look 
like the last ‘new thing’. I think I’d strug- 




gle to work around sportbikes; to be a shop 
or dealer and have the brand new GSXR 
turns up which looks just like the previous 
one but has maybe shaved half a kilo from 
the frame or has 2 more bhp. My give-a- 
shit-ometer is just not operating at that 
level. Things like the Spirit bikes turn-up 
with their handmade brazed frames with 
fully adjustable gearing designed by Kev 
Taggart in the 70s, underscored by Tony 
Scott racing and they are proper bikes of 
kit and then the next day we get a Sledhead 
Harley 883; they both chalk and cheese but 
they are equally interesting. There is not re¬ 
ally an opportunity to get bored. 

Do you still get surprises? Is there time to 
enjoy the fruits of being elevated in the UK 
bike scene? 

My biggest bugbear is emails and know¬ 
ing who-the-f**k-everyone is. Everyone 


has beards, tattoos and rides and knows 
my name but I’m frankly clueless. I get 
hundreds a day and they range from some 
bloke in China who wants to do CNC parts 
to a member who joined last year and is 
now questioning that decision and needs 
me to explain the benefits. Or a journalist 
who wants to do a feature for some obscure 
magazine in Pakistan. I’ve spent an aw¬ 
ful lot of my time completely baffled and 
I don’t want to be rude to anybody! I like 
working down in the club and doing the 
books or the payroll and people will just 
come up for a chat. I’m so chuffed, but also 
busy, and then have to remember that it’s 
a public place and if I want to be left alone 
then I have to be hidden upstairs. The vol¬ 
ume of communication is overwhelming. 




FEATURE 


Now it has been a year have you had 
time to evaluate for the future of The 
Bike Shed? 

I’ve always had my eye on the future. I 
think the best way to do anything is to 
know where you are going to go next. 

The idea of The Bike Shed was not about 
a location but a concept: to do anything 
under that ‘umbrella’. We want to do 
more events and we’re retracting a bit 
from Europe because the one we did 
in Paris was really hard work and quite 
horrible: a great experience but from a 
business and bureaucratic point of view 
- and the way it was funded - it didn’t 
work well. We’ll do bigger shows in the 
UK and maybe two; one at the beginning 
in May and one in October. We want that 
to be more of a festival. So if the May 
show is static then the October show will 
move and be dynamic with maybe some 
flat track racing and some demo rides. I 
want more Bike Shed sites in other plac¬ 
es. The real goal in 2017 is to work out 
how we are going to finance everything 
and in 2018 I’d like to open another one 
of these. 

I imagine curating an event to be a dif¬ 
ferent beast compared to this facility... 

It is a learning curve but in a way this 
venue is a distillation of our main show. 

If you took the good parts of the show, 
boiled it in a pot and reduced the scale 
then this place would be it: the shop, 
sofas, bikes, food and drink means it is 
just more focussed on hospitality. You 
just have to do things the same way but 
playing with scale and volume. 

What about keeping it fresh? Maybe 
some brands are already thinking ‘not 
The Bike Shed...we’ve been there’... 

Oh, they already do that. Triumph want¬ 
ed to launch the Bobber at Printworks in 


the city and situations like that are abso¬ 
lutely going to happen because you can¬ 
not have every brand and builder launch¬ 
ing here. 

I guess the restaurant gets more estab¬ 
lished, appears in Time Out, and can only 
be full so many times so there is limited 
scope... 

In any business you have to look at the 
metrics and the customer base and see 
the growth and also judge when it will 
flatten or level-off. The truth is that a cool 
restaurant business in Shoreditch should 
do well unless you f**k it up. If you serve 
good food and the price is right...the 
question then is ‘who’s coming?’ Are they 
bikers and what sort of bikes are they? I 
see new faces every single week and every 
day in the shop there is someone in there 
for the first time. When that really tails-off 
then I’ll start to worry. At the moment our 
problem is that we have to turn people 
away. I think we are long way from satu¬ 
ration. I also think people are turning in 
sportsbikes and Adventure bikes and are 
buying Street Twins and V-7s and Ducati 
Scramblers and it is a different type of 
biking and they want to know where to go. 
Also other questions like ‘where do I get a 
Header open face helmet?’ or ‘where can 
I try a Roland Sands jacket’ come up and 
they can also get a nice coffee, a good 
burger and look at some cool bikes. We 
are not anyway near that level of growth 
yet and I hope I’m right. Triumph’s sales 
globally are up 26% year-by-year and it 
is all based around the lifestyle category 
and Bonnevilles. Harley Davidson put a lot 
of money into their Roadster to convince 
people that like having their forks upside 
down and have a set of brakes that they 
go around a corner and they can be a 
revelation! The other thing for me is that 
we’re attracting sportsbike riders because 



DISCOVERING THE BIKE SHED 


we screen MotoGP and Adventure bike 
riders come here and plan journeys or use 
this as their setting-off point. We are not all 
about one category of biking either. 

Is Shoreditch important as well? 

I think Shoreditch is ‘the’ place in London 
right now and it helps. When I was in my 
20s Londoners went to Camden at the 
weekend and tourists went to Oxford Street 
and everywhere else while the posh went to 
Kensington and Chelsea - unless you were 
a punk and then you headed to the Kings 
Road - essentially Camden was London’s 
playground...and now it is Shoreditch. Peo¬ 
ple are at the Truman Brewery, Brick Lane 
and Spitalfields and Columbia Rd Flower 
Market. Shoreditch High Street is a vibrant 
place on the weekends and in the evening. 
Having it here just helps with flow and also 
East London does have a few bike builders 
and artists and people making stuff. There 
is a leather production scene around here 
as well. There is a connection, and being 
close to ‘Silicon Roundabout’ means that 
tecchie types come here with their laptops, 
and further down into the city is where all 
the money is. So we’re in quite a good loca¬ 
tion for people to mix. We get proper bikers, 
tecchies, hipsters and city people. 

The look of The Bike Shed is striking. What 
percentage of the styling is down to you or 
your team or even some specialist design¬ 
ers? 

We certainly didn’t bring any specialists 
in. We wanted to create a space where a 
bricklayer or a CEO could feel comfortable. 
To me biking is a great social leveller and I 
love that. I remember when we did our first 
show which was in the arches in Shoreditch 

- just because it was available event space 

- and I remember watching a hedge fund 
manager with a Shinya Kimura ‘build’ talk¬ 
ing to a web developer from Brighton with 


a CB350 and they were chatting over a 
beer about their bikes. They were talk¬ 
ing about carb settings and oil stains, 
not jobs or earnings. This is what I want 
to preserve. So that industrial, beaten- 
up-look sofas, lots of metalwork and 
Georgian glass kinda fits. It is a little bit 
like a Manhattan members club meets 
a workshop. We needed to be both. You 
want rough concrete floor and industrial 
hanging lights. To me that was the right 
environment for all those people. We will 
get the ’59 club coming here for dinner 
who are in their 70s and on Triumphs 
and we’ll also have the VC girls who are 
on 125s and are 22 and who are new to 
biking; they mix in one venue and to me 
that is everything. 

Here’s a blank cheque...but you have to 
buy the bike by tomorrow. What would it 
be? 

I’d probably have to go to Walt Siegl for 
one of his Super Leggeros Ducatis. They 
are the balance of a usable, practical 
Ducati you can ride anywhere but they 
are kinda one-off and custom. I’d need 
something a bit custom... 



PRODUCTS 



the bike shed 


Gaining ground in the cool and credibility 
stakes with Deus ex Machina, The Bike Shed 
have their own online store as well so while 
a trip to Shoreditch is more-than-worth the 
effort those that cannot get to London can 
still grab some sumptuous gear via a simple 
connection. There are various options when 
it comes to t-shirts and in shades a little less 
‘surfy’ and summery compared to Deus. The 
prices are kinder also with 20-25 pounds for 
a tee and 40 for a sweatshirt. The range is 
comprehensive so expect caps and accesso¬ 
ries and more. Although The Bike Shed stocks 
items from a number of other brands their 
own stuff is also pretty appealing. We’d still 
recommend a special trip to the UK capital to 
try anything you might have your eye on. 















www.thebikeshed 
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WoridSBK MOTUL THAI ROUND 

CHANG CIRCUIT - MARCH ll-12th 

Race one winner: Jonathan Rea, Kawasaki 
Race two winner: Jonathan Rea, Kawasaki 




THE DOUBLE 
WAY FOR REA 

100% SO FAR FOR JR AND KAWASAKI IN 
2017 WORLDSBK AND NOT TOO MANY 
SIGNS THAT THE HEGEMONY WILL BE 
BUDGED. GRAEME WAS IN THAILAND 
WITH A LENS AND AN OPINION... 


Gallery & Blog by Graeme 
Brown/GeeBee images 
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ON THE RECORD... 


In my last ramblings, after the first round of 
this year’s Superbike Championship in Aus¬ 
tralia, I spoke about various matters relating 
to TV channels and broadcast rights within 
and around the Championship. Much of what 
I knew had come from conversations with rid¬ 
ers, marketing staff within some teams and 
also directly from those involved in TV produc¬ 
tion. I thought it only fair that I should have a 
chat with Dorna themselves about the overall 
TV and marketing strategy for WorldSBK... 


In Thailand I had the opportuni¬ 
ty to sit down with Media Man¬ 
ager, David Arroyo and Commu¬ 
nication and Brand PR Officer, 
Ben Cobb and talk in general 
about the promotion and mar¬ 
keting of the series and how 
they view what is often termed 
‘disruptive’ media; Facebook 
Live, Periscope etc. 

It was clear that neither David 
or Ben were going to give away 
the details of their TV deals but 
they both spoke openly about 
the desire to grow the media 
profile of the series and how 
the relationship with TV broad¬ 


casters was central to Dorna’s 
overall plan. A key element this 
year is to be more proactive 
with the media that is local to 
an event, in particular TV broad¬ 
casters. Arroyo acknowledged 
that: “We have to know who we 
are. We are not Formula 1, we 
are not MotoGP, we are not foot¬ 
ball. We are World Superbikes. 
It’s a fantastic event but we are 
struggling some times to attract 
media to the event.” 

This is why in Australia for 
example, along with the local 
promoter at Phillip Island, they 
arranged for Michael Van Der 


Mark and Alex Lowes to appear 
on a children’s TV show and for 
one of the TV channels to host 
their breakfast news sport’s 
broadcast direct from Phillip 
Island. They also hosted a me¬ 
dia lunch as a meet and greet 
with some riders in Melbourne. 
It’s a different strategy from the 
previous pre-event activities but 
it is clear that something has 
to change. Arroyo refers to it as 
his Angry Birds strategy: “In 
Angry Birds if you always do 
the same things you will always 
have 10,000 points. If you want 
to achieve 100,000 you have 
to change. Maybe one time you 
will score 1000 but another time 
you will score 120,000, then 
you can change and understand 
what doesn’t work.” 

That raises the issue of the live 
broadcasting on on-line social 
networks. This is a change in 
the media landscape and I can 
fully understand the restriction 
any sports rights holder impos¬ 
es on the broadcasting of mov¬ 
ing pictures from their events, 
live or otherwise, be it Formula 
1, the Olympics, the football 



World Cup, right down to do¬ 
mestic sports events. This is a 
major way a promoter or rights 
holder generates their income, 
by selling exclusivity to the mov¬ 
ing images and off the back of 
that, track or pitch side adver¬ 
tising at events. The term used 
is ‘eyeballs’. The more people 
watching the event, the more 
‘eyeballs’ you have, the more 
income can be generated. 

However, if you look around the 
grandstands at a WorldSBK 
meeting, the age demographic 
points towards a fan base at 35 
and older. If the series is to grow 
as Arroyo and Dorna hope they 
surely need as many ‘eyeballs’ 
as they can muster but particu¬ 
larly amongst a younger genera¬ 
tion who consume the majority 
of their media via their smart 
phone or tablet. 

It’s something that he and Ben 
Cobb are acutely aware of and 
realize that they cannot stem 
the flow but have to manage it 
in a way that they get the de¬ 
sired broader range of coverage 
without giving away the crown 


jewels. At the moment on-line 
broadcasting is a global outlet 
and this would conflict with any 
existing, traditional broadcast 
rights in individual territories. 

So for now restrictions on on¬ 
line broadcasting of any video 
footage from inside the paddock 
will remain the same but they 
are in discussion with several 
broadcasters over how to man¬ 
age the situation in the future to 
everyone’s advantage. 

Away from the track is a differ¬ 
ent story and Cobb pointed out 
that he is actively looking to 
engage the riders in generating 
social media content. He has 
been instrumental in certain rid¬ 
ers creating Instagram and Twit¬ 
ter accounts and asking them to 
send content directly for Dorna 
to post on their own time-lines, 
thereby creating a series of links 
between riders, teams, Dorna 
and fans. The flow from most 
riders has been slow but he and 
Arroyo acknowledge that it is a 
long-term strategy they have to 
adopt and slowly but surely the 
riders are cottoning on. 


It is easy to be critical when you 
sit in your armchair or stand on 
the sidelines but it is clear that 
Arroyo and his marketing team 
are constantly thinking of new 
and different ways of promoting 
WorldSBK. 

One criticism I often hear and 
read at the moment is that the 
racing is too predictable; Jona¬ 
than Rea and Kawasaki are too 
dominant, that it’s always Brit¬ 
ish guys on the podium. That 
is something that Dorna can’t 
really control. The best manu¬ 
facturers, teams and riders will 
always rise to the top. At the 
moment Rea and Kawasaki are 
at the peak but it won’t always 
be that way. If there is one thing 
you can’t criticize Dorna for is 
that they won’t stop trying to 
grow the series. How they do 
that is where the debate lies but 
for now it seems they are more 
than determined to succeed. 
Ultimately the fans will decide if 
they are interested or not but we 
have to hope we have results of 
120,000 more than 1000. 
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www.flyracing.com 


MotoGP is just around the corner...so in maintaining the street riding theme we’ve dipped 
into some of the excellent choices provided by Fly Racing and ideal solutions for a springtime 
climate where warmer days can still bring showers and surprising dips in temperature. In 
three different colours schemes is the Baseline jacket (130 dollars and red and yellow ver¬ 
sions shown here) which has a lightweight waterproof shell with high abrasion and tear resist¬ 
ance fabric in high impact areas. There is removable armour (that can also be upgraded) and 
a removable thermal vest. A soft collar, belt loop snap and zipper pulls for use with gloves 
are other features. For a leather option try the Apex (350 dollars) and in black or white. The 
construction is from 1.2-1.4mm of top grade, drum dyed cowhide leather with a combination 
of perforated and non-perforated panels. There are heavy duty, 500 denier stretch nylon pan¬ 
els in the arms for ease of movement and a glut of other nice additions such as cuffs with a 

spring-loaded locking zipper to eliminate flapping. 
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FEATURE 


IS VINALES REALLY AS GOOD AS 
HIS TESTING PACE SUGGESTS? 


sion, when he found the track crowded 
up ahead. But toward the end, Vinales 
got faster. Then faster again. 


OK, OK. We knew he was good. But this 
good? Even Maverick Vinales’ most ar¬ 
dent followers have been taken aback at 
his speed and consistency in the winter 
months. Four official tests in, and four 
fastest times. By the end of it all the 22- 
year old had rivals Valentino Rossi and 
Marc Marquez scratching their heads, 
contemplating how he’d done it. 

It’s hard to imagine Vinales’ preseason 
going any better. Brimming with self¬ 
belief, he set about his opening months 
in Yamaha colours with a typically clear- 
minded strategy; outpace your team¬ 
mate first. Working on race pace could 
wait until after. Yamaha’s private test at 
Sepang in November was a case in point. 
“Honestly, I was all the time trying to 
make the lap time,” Vinales said, hint¬ 
ing that he had not only outpaced Rossi, 
but done so by some margin. “I was not 
focussed so much on the work.” 


“I’m not fully satisfied with my pace,” 
said Andrea Dovizioso, a specialist 
around Qatar, after the final night’s test¬ 
ing. “Especially when I see what Maver¬ 
ick’s done. He’s much faster than every¬ 
one and I think he could have been even 
faster.” 

Testing is one thing, racing another. But 
it could be argued that a rider hasn’t 
started the season in this kind of form 
since Max Biaggi swaggered through 
the Suzuka paddock in 1998, a string of 
broken lap records from tracks around 
southern Europe lying in his wake. We all 
know how that weekend unfolded. 

That Vinales had his set-up working early 
into the final preseason outing meant he 
could focus on small tweaks. Trackside 
observers noted him taking a variety of 
lines into the final turn. Surely he was 
preparing his strategy for a possible final 
lap attack. 


" LOOKING AT LORENZO'S PRESEASON RESULTS , PREDICTING A 
WIN AT THE FIRST RACE SEEMS A BIT OF A STRETCH. BUT, LOS AIL 
IS A TRACK THAT HAS SUITED THE DUCATI IN RECENT YEARS. 
MEASURING IN WITH SIX WINS TO HIS NAME , LOSAIL IS A TRACK 
THAT SUITS LORENZO TOO..." 


And over the nine further days of test¬ 
ing in 2017, the consistency gradually 
came. Admittedly he was not always as 
relentlessly constant as Marquez. That 
was, until the final shakedown in Qatar. 

A 20-lap run caught the eye, not only for 
its string of laps, varying only on occa- 


An early win would not only assert au¬ 
thority. It would set up championship bid 
nicely. 



MotoGP: 6 QUESTIONS FOR QATAR 


IS LORENZO READY TO MATCH 
ROSSI'S RECORD? 

The gravitas of Jorge Lorenzo’s Yamaha swan¬ 
song at Valencia was not limited to gifting his 
crew of nine years an emotional ‘thank you’. 
History was also at stake. Just one man - Val¬ 
entino Rossi - has won back-to-back races on 
different makes of machine in the top class, a 
man Jorge knows all too well. 

Such factors were surely, among other things, 
a motivating factor in Lorenzo’s decision to 
move to Ducati. Rossi, after all, hastened his 
departure, signing a deal linking Yamaha and 
his VR46 Academy then penning a two-year 
extension ahead of his adversary in Qatar last 
year - clearly a bone of contention for the 
Majorcan. So what better way than get back 
at the very man than equalling his record 
while doing something Rossi never managed: 
spraying victory champagne clad in Ducati 
red. 

Looking at Lorenzo’s preseason results, pre¬ 
dicting a win at the first race seems a bit of a 
stretch. But, Losail is a track that has suited 
the Ducati in recent years. Measuring in with 
six wins to his name, Losail is a track that 
suits Lorenzo too. And, crucially, with three 
days of testing behind him there, the five¬ 
time world champion will go into FP1 knowing 
how the Ducati must be ridden. On each test¬ 
ing occasion this year, it’s taken the 30-year 
old three days to take the bike to its limits. In 
Qatar, at least, Lorenzo is already there. 

Ducati’s speed advantage along the consider¬ 
able front straight will make it hard for any 
other rider to escape. Lorenzo feels he’s cur¬ 
rently utilising just 70 percent of the bike’s 
potential. Another three days of practice 
spent learning intently and he could pose a 
very real threat. 
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MotoGP: 6 QUESTIONS FOR QATAR 


COULD WE SEE A 'SATELLITE' SURPRISE? 

“I think it’s going to take three or four races for the 
championship to settle down," opined Cal Crutch- 
low at the end of winter testing. “This race might be 
strange. You may see some guys on the podium that 
would never normally be on the podium.” 

If history is anything to go by, Qatar has never been 
the best race to gauge the course of the champion¬ 
ship’s narrative. And looking at testing, beyond the 
established factory names, there were a host of 
Satellite riders toward the front, vying to spring an 
early surprise. 

Tech 3 Yamaha team-mates Jonas Folger and Jo¬ 
hann Zarco have been a picture of model consisten¬ 
cy and speed over preseason, with the former catch¬ 
ing many off guard with the fourth fastest time in 
Australia and eighth under the floodlights at Losail. 

A top ten finish while challenging some established 
factories is a realistic target. Scott Redding failed to 
live up to his billing at Qatar a year ago, and looked 
far from pleased in Malaysia and Australia. But, 
having switched to his old front forks for the final 
test, the old confidence returned, and he began to 
ascend the order. Again a top ten, or even top eight 
could be within reach, considering his current GP16 
came mightily close to winning here in ’16. 

But surely best placed is Aprilia castaway Alvaro 
Bautista. Consistent and fast from the start on the 
Aspar Ducati GP16, the former 125cc world cham¬ 
pion outpaced both factory Ducatis at the Sepang 
test. His pace on the final evening of the final shake- 
down wasn’t far away either. Baustista’s apex speed 
had Jorge Lorenzo pickled in Australia. Just how 
was his bravery and precision so much higher than 
his own, Lorenzo had earnestly wondered aloud to 
journalists. Seeing Baustista in the leading group 
early-on is highly plausible. And a top five or six 
would represent an outstanding start, showing that 
in signing the Spaniard, Aspar has pulled off a mi¬ 
nor coup. 
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WHICH FACTORY WILL GAIN WHO WILL ASSERT THEMSELVES 

FROM REVISED AERODYNAMICS? AT THE FRONT OF Moto2? 


A “fun situation” was Aprilia Racing 
manager Romano Albesiano’s wry means 
of describing the current state of aerody¬ 
namics in MotoGP. The Italian was refer¬ 
encing the differing interpretations of the 
rules - new for 2017 - which forbid aero¬ 
dynamic winglets, but allow manufactur¬ 
ers to run revised, homologated fairings. 
The results in testing have ranged from 
the conventional (Yamaha) to bordering 
on absurd (Ducati). Just what will we see 
in Qatar, after Ducati and Honda debuted 
intriguing new bodywork at the final test, 
is anyone’s guess. 

What is for sure is that Ducati’s design 
caught several people out, Albesiano 
among them. “We made an interpretation 
of the rule that - sorry if I use the wrong 
word in English - was the most fair, the 
more strict to the rules, to the spirit. The 
spirit was to have a ‘standard’ fairing,” he 
said. 

So could this mean Aprilia taking a more 
radical approach? “Ducati made some¬ 
thing really far from what was our un¬ 
derstanding of the rules. If we take that 
things like the Ducati [fairing] are accept¬ 
able now we know that we can go to this 
point, or even more.” 

Clearly, those that thought the winglet 
ban spelt the end of aerodynamic de¬ 
velopment were greatly mistaken. The 
first round could be another chance to 
see some tweaks to the fairings we have 
already seen. 


Folger, Zarco, Rins and Lowes - all 
names currently ensuring the premier 
class grid is bursting at the seams with 
talent and race winning experience. 

But what of the void they have left in 
Moto2? Of the 33 entries, just the five 
have won races in the class. And only 
Thomas Luthi can boast of climbing 
the Moto2 podium’s top step more than 
once. So, all to play for then. 

The category’s hitherto ‘nearly man’ 
Franco Morbidelli will surely feature 
toward the front. As will Luthi. Beyond 
that is anyone’s guess. Now benefiting 
from the addition of KTM’s (or WP’s) 
competitive looking chassis, Moto2 can 
once again claim some genuine techni¬ 
cal diversity. Miguel Oliveira has been 
fast in testing. As has Dominique Ae- 




MotoGP: 6 QUESTIONS FOR QATAR 


gerter and Danny Kent, both benefiting 
from Suter’s return to the series. Throw 
in Takaaki Nakagami, young Italian hope¬ 
fuls Lorenzo Baldassarri and Luca Marini, 
a host of class rookies - Moto3 world 
champ Brad Binder among them - and 
(whisper it) Alex Marquez and the first 
race promises to be as unpredictable as 
the Moto2 glory days of old. 

WILL ROMANO FENATI COME 
OUT SWINGING? 

Has there been a more hotly anticipated 
comeback in the junior category in recent 
times? Whatever your opinion of Romano 
Fenati, his return to Moto3 nine months 
after his sensational split from the Sky 
VR46 squad should add spice to a class 
that is rarely short of drama. 

A rider whose temperament and con¬ 
duct was called into question by ex-team 
owner Valentino Rossi, Fenati has been 


held up as a cautionary tale to younger riders. 
Here is evidence that even the most talented 
fall by the wayside if attitude and application 
is not up to scratch. It would be an under¬ 
statement of the highest degree to say Fenati 
returns with a point to prove. 

So far, he appears intent on doing just that. 
Now a part of the splendidly named Marinelli 
Rivacold Snipers squad with Honda machinery 
at his disposal, Fenati showed well in the first 
official Moto3 test at Jerez, where he was us¬ 
ing last year’s engine. The '17 spec will await 
him at the first GP, at a track that saw him 
shoot to prominence all those years ago in 
2012 . 

In a recent interview with Motorsport.com, 
Fenati insisted he has nothing to prove. “I only 
race for my own enjoyment," he said. “Not 
to be famous or on TV.” For a rider that has 
courted infamy, Qatar is the perfect opportuni¬ 
ty to display a new attitude, and show his time 
away from the sport has helped him grow. 
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APPRAISALS... 


Yamaha YZF Ml 

What to say of the bike that has topped each of 
the four official tests? Yamaha is in fine fettle going 
into the year ahead, and appears to be the class’ 
most complete package. It was felt by factory en¬ 
gineers that the Ml had lost some of the DNA that 
was so critical to past successes in the second half 
of 2016; the renowned handling and turning abil¬ 
ity that works so well through fast, flowing corners 
was not as notable. And also stunted progress with 
Magneti Marelli’s electronics software. However 
much work went into prolonging tyre life over the 
winter months with two different chassis the only 
component still under consideration going into the 
final test. Vinales has lauded the braking ability of 
the ’17 Ml and its smooth power delivery. Valentino 
Rossi has yet to find an optimum setting but ex¬ 
pect both riders to be in the championship mix. 

Honda RC213V 

No matter the situation, the thought remains: If 
Marquez could win the 2016 title in spite of HRC’s 
woes with the spec Magneti Marelli electronics 
software, among other things, what can he do on a 
fully functioning bike? There is little doubting the 
improvement of HRC’s new ‘big-bang’ style engine. 
Power delivery in the lower revs is smoother and 
the machine appears to be easier to ride. Marc 
Marquez’s consistency at the Valencia, Sepang 
and Phillip Island tests was remarkable, and al¬ 
though the bike is still lacking in acceleration - a 
big disadvantage over the past two years - Honda’s 
two factory riders appear well poised. The perfor¬ 


mances of Cal Crutchlow and Jack Miller have also 
shown the 2017 RC213V to have serious potential, 
and Marquez will begin the year as a champion¬ 
ship favourite. 

Ducati GP17 

So this is it. Ducati finally has its man. And with 
Jorge Lorenzo’s arrival comes heightened expecta¬ 
tions. Were they not already high upon arriving, at 
the close of testing in Sepang, the five-time world 
champion declared that the bike was ready to, at 
the very least, win races. Yet not even a reported 
twelve million Euro salary is enough to guarantee 
the MotoGP rider’s championship, the title Ducati 
boss Gigi Dall’lgna craves the most. From riders’ 
comments, the GP17 has improved in most areas 
when compared to its predecessor, the Desmosed- 
ici GP. Top speed and strength under heavy brak¬ 
ing remain its great strengths. But second rider 
Andrea Dovizioso could not hide his frustration at 
the second test in Australia, having found that age- 
old problem of turning the bike was still present. 

By the final test, he could laugh about it. “It’s been 
four years [with the same problem] so I’ve already 
accepted it,” he joked. Lorenzo has often cut a 
figure of frustration in the Ducati garage, while get¬ 
ting to grips with the different internal practices of 
an Italian team. Few would doubt the bike’s ability 
at high speed tracks, or ones which that require 
plenty of braking. But Jerez? Barcelona? Layouts 
notoriously low on grip could once again be Duca- 
ti’s Achilles’ heel. 



Suzuki GSX-RR 

The shadow of Vinales still looms large over Suzuki’s 
MotoGP project. At times the Spaniard ‘carried’ the 
third of the Japanese factories in 2016, and it ap¬ 
pears his fairly unique style of braking and turning 
is difficult to replicate, as new signing Andrea lan- 
none has found. “I have a very high corner speed, 
sometimes more than Maverick with the Suzuki,” 
explained lannone at the final test. “The difference 
is on the first part of the corner in the braking point. 
My style is braking; and with the brake I go in at 
an angle. Maverick braked straight and, at the last 
moment, completely put the bike down very fast.” 
Finding a compromise has proved difficult but a 
radical set-up change on the final night had lannone 
heading back to Europe in a positive frame of mind. 
Suzuki made only small refinements to its GSX-RR 
for the new season. A modified chassis, engine with 
greater top end and improved electronics ensure it is 
still a capable package, lannone has been consistent, 
but he has fallen a lot while Alex Rins could surprise 
many once he has gained suitable experience. 

Aprilia R8-GP 

For a machine that was only rolled out in February, 
2016, Aprilia’s surge toward the top ten in the au¬ 
tumn months was worthy of praise. Chipping away 
to close the gap on the front six was always going to 
be a big ask, but in Aleix Espargaro’s hands it ap¬ 
pears they have done just that. So much so that race 
boss Romano Albesiano has set his sights on land¬ 
ing a top five finish before the end of the year. A new 
chassis that moved the bike’s centre of gravity has 



been a factor, giving both riders a fantastic feeling 
with the front tyre and allowing them to brake late. 

As has readjusting the electronics. “I release a lot 
the anti-wheelie, the traction control and I give a lot 
more power to the bike," explained Espargaro. “Obvi¬ 
ously it’s not easy to manage now. We lost a little bit 
of rear stability. But we gain top speed.” Consistency 
on worn tyres has been a real bonus too. Sam Lowes 
has benefited from a patient approach. The English¬ 
man spent the first three tests on the ’16 machine, 
learning the demands of a MotoGP machine. 

KTM RC16 

If one was to request a plan that outlines successful 
entry of a factory new to MotoGP and getting a new 
bike up to speed, it appears KTM has the blueprint. 
Having gained the backing of Red Bull’s millions, the 
Austrian factory quickly went about handpicking ex¬ 
pertise from a number of the top teams. Riders Pol 
Espargaro and Bradley Smith have largely focussed 
on adapting the bike’s electronics to each track. Both 
riders have also worked through five chassis through 
preseason, with the final two a definite improvement 
on the last. The ‘screamer’ engine remains a work in 
progress. An update brought to the Qatar test didn’t 
bring about improvements both riders had hoped for, 
with rear traction the bike’s weak point. Slow getting 
up to speed at each of the three tests, both riders 
have been competitive by the end, with Pol Espar¬ 
garo’s performance at Phillip Island particularly 
noteworthy. Scoring points early in the season isn’t a 
unrealistic aim. 
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FLAT TRACK: IT'S ONE OF MOTORCYCLE RACING'S TIME CAPSULES. FROM 
THE OLD, AIR-COOLED HARLEY-DAVIDSON XR750S THAT DOMINATED THE 
SPORT FOR OVER HO YEARS, TO THE SWASHBUCKLING STARS COMFORTABLE 
WITH BAR-TO-BAR ACTION AND SPEEDS UPWARDS OF 130MPH WITH NO 
FRONT BRAKES, IT'S A SPORT THAT TRANSPORTS YOU BACK THROUGH THE 
AGES. FOR 2017 THAT 'CAPSULE' HAS BEEN DUG UP, TIDIED UP AND GIVEN 
A NEW NAME - AMERICAN FLAT TRACK. BUT THERE'S A LOT MORE TO ONE 
OF THE COUNTRY'S OLDEST MOTORCYCLE RACING CHAMPIONSHIPS THAN 
JUST A REBRAND. SO HERE'S A LOOK AT THE CHANGES TO THE GAME AND THE 
SPORT'S TOP PLAYERS BEFORE THE SERIES KICKS OFF A NEW ERA WITH THE 
SEASON OPENER AT THE DAYTONA TT ON MARCH 16 
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The start of any new competitive season is 
always a clean slate but for the American Flat 
Track Series (formerly AMA Pro Flat Track) 
it’s more than just setting the counter back to 
zero. The contest has made some big changes 
and a big leap forward with an expanded race 
schedule, a new TV package and new manu¬ 
facturer involvement. 

For a sport that has long been rich in enter¬ 
tainment, but thirsty for dollars, this growth 
spurt has turned a lot of heads. There’s a lot 
of anticipation with all this ‘newness’ - a new 
class structure, a new race format, new rules, 
new venues and even new machines...and no 
one’s really sure how it will all play out. 


THE GAME 

There have been a lot of changes to the 
rules for 2017 with the aim to streamline 
the series and make it easier to under¬ 
stand. Perhaps the most important is the 
class restructuring to an all-twins premier 
class (AFT Twins) and all-singles support 
class (AFT Singles). 

For years the differences between the pre¬ 
mier and support class was muddled when 
it came to machinery. The coveted Grand 
National Championship has a variety of 
tracks - miles, half-miles, short tracks, 

TTs (and back in the day, closed course 
road race circuits) - so the sport evolved 
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to break out the best tool in the shed to suit 
whichever track. Singles were clearly best 
suited for short track and TTs and Twins are 
most appropriate for the big tracks. 


be six factory riders in the Grand National 
Championship, one of America’s oldest 
motorcycle racing competitions dating 
back to the 1950s. 


The problem with that formula was illustrated 
recently with Brad Baker and Jared Mees 
winning a Grand National Championship that 
neither Harley or Honda could claim, or more 
embarrassingly so when Mees clinched his ti¬ 
tle in 2015 in Las Vegas on short track racing a 
Honda CRF450R when his title sponsors were 
Las Vegas Harley-Davidson. 

So now a twins manufacturer can whole heart- 
edly claim a Grand National Championship win 
again and for the first time in 20 years they 
will be racing twins on a TT track. 

There’s also a change to the race format. In¬ 
stead of the traditional process to advance to 
the Main with Heats, Semis and LCQs; Ameri¬ 
can Flat Track has moved to a tournament 
style elimination process. After the Heats, 
riders get one last shot to advance to the Main 
through the LCQ, but you have to make it 
through the Semis to get a shot at the win. 

NEW BIKES, OLD RIVALRIES 

All of these changes have sparked a new rival¬ 
ry in town, or rather the return of an old rivalry 
of the homegrown nature, two iconic American 
brands - Harley-Davidson and Indian Motorcy¬ 
cles. So for the first time in memory there will 


Indian swung first, taking three of sports 
biggest names: defending Grand National 
Champion Bryan Smith, three-time Grand 
National Champion Jared Mees and 2013 
Grand National Champion Brad Baker. 
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Harley-Davidson signed three top riders as 
well: veteran Kenny Coolbeth, Jr. with three 
Grand National titles to his resume, Jake 
Johnson who has two of his own, and up-and- 
coming rider Brandon Robinson. 

While it’s the usual suspects with the factory 
rides there is a sense of the ‘unknown’ with 
both squads fielding unproven machinery. 
Harley-Davidson has gone all-in with its new 
age flat tracker, the XG750R, a liquid-cooled 
fuel-injected 750cc machine to go up against 
Indian’s liquid-cooled fuel-injected Scout 
FTR750. Harley made the move towards the 
future with its modern production-based 
engine instead of staying within their comfort 
zone of the old XR750 that, despite of being 
long of tooth, still wins races. 

Although the championship doesn’t let its 
American-ness sneak up on you, it has got 
international flavor as well with European and 
Japanese OEM interest. Yamaha has dipped its 
toe in by developing an FZ-07 flat track racer 
and in the singles class it’s all international 
until an American OEM starts building a com¬ 
petitive 450 single. But for right now, Harley 
and Indian are undoubtedly the main players 
and both have approached it differently. 


THE DREAM TEAM 

In the world of flat track racing, Indian Mo¬ 
torcycle stepped in and picked up the dream 
team - Smith, Mees, Baker. But as the name 
team suggests, it’s not just about the riders. 
Indian also picked up the sports top techni¬ 
cal personnel - legendary tuner Kenny Tolbert 
and new age tuner Ricky Howerton. Tolbert is 
the winningest specialist in the history of the 
sport with 10 Grand National Championships 
(seven with Chris Carr and three with Mees). 
Tolbert and Mees look to carry their success 
on the old Harley XR750s to the Indian Scout 
FTR750; a dream team within a dream team. 

Howerton in contrast is a newbie. He stepped 
into the scene in 2012 and turned a lot of 
heads with his tricked out Kawasaki that 
gave the old school flat trackers a run for 
their money with Mile-specialist Smith at the 
controls. Again, Howerton and Smith, was a 
dream combo in itself. And now they have a 
fresh kid added to the squad - Baker, who has 
a Grand National Championship of his own 
and has made a name for himself at home 
and abroad as one of the sport’s biggest rising 
stars. It’s a powerhouse line-up, that could go 
very well or horribly wrong. 









In the end ‘Dream Teams’ generally have 
a hard time living up to the hype because 
it’s a group of top guys without the team 
spirit. Then again, in motorsports, the 
cream rises to the top. And that’s about 
to be put to the test in 2017. 

THE UNDERDOGS 

MotoGP’s top riders have famously been 
dubbed ‘aliens’ in the past. It’s hard to 
really define the same demographic in 
flat track unless you look at Mees and 
Smith over the last three years as the 
athletes consistently setting the bar 
and the last ones standing to fight for 
the Grand National Championship. But 
shrinking flat track’s leading tier to two, 
or even three guys, doesn’t paint the full 
picture of the competition. 
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Indian stepped in and threw the gauntlet 
some time ago when their roster was an¬ 
nounced at the season finale banquet. At 
the time, many were worried that Harley, the 
longtime supporter of flat track, would pack 
up its toys and go home. Those fears were 
alleviated by Harley matching Indian’s three- 
rider Wrecking Crew with three factory stars 
of their own: Coolbeth, Jr., Johnson, and 
Robinson. 

Coolbeth has three GNC titles, Johnson two, 
and Robinson is the most promising up-and- 
coming rider of the sport. They’re not the 
flashiest, but they are all prominent competi¬ 
tors that can win races. Leading the effort 
isn’t a traditional flat track tuner but a guy 
with a winning record in racing - Vance & 
Hines’ Terry Vance. The Harley squad has a 
lot of talent, and the three factory riders are 
actually a part of one team. And that team 
has a proven race management with Vance & 
Hines. So it’s crazy to call the Harley squad 
The Underdogs’ but going into 2017 Indian 
would seem to lead the way on paper. 


Wiles is the winningest TT rider in the Grand 
National Championship with 17 triumphs. His 
motocross background has paid dividends 
on the Singles bikes, but it also helps him 
on the Twins as he is comfortable on rough 
tracks. But Wiles enters the season as a true 
privateer. 

As for Halbert, the Washington-native has 
always felt at home in Daytona and while he 
doesn’t have Wiles’ TT record, he’s gone well 
on smaller tracks. Halbert also has some 
support from Yamaha and he won a local 
short track against a bunch of 450s on his 
practice FZ-07 flat tracker. 

Unless you have a crystal ball, the best pre¬ 
diction is that it’s going to be interesting. No 
one knows what the condition of the track 
will be once they scrape off the Supercross 
terrain. No one really knows how six of the 
sports top riders on new factory machines 
will fare. No one really knows how the new 
race format will play out, except for the fact 
that it doesn’t favor unproven machines or 
less than cool heads. 


A BOOKIES WORST NIGHTMARE... 

The move to an all Twins class meant that 
the series outgrew the quarter-mile short 
track outside of the legendary Daytona Inter¬ 
national Speedway tri-oval. So they brought 
the course in-house and built an all-new 
.6-mile TT track underneath the Supercross 
track. It will be the first time anyone has 
raced the layout. It will be the first time any¬ 
one in this generation of flat track racers has 
raced a twin on a TT track. Another unknown 
factor to add to a long list of unknown fac¬ 
tors in 2017. Now try and pick a winner. 

There are a couple of wild cards in the mix 
that many think could steal the show in Day¬ 
tona - TT specialist Henry Wiles and Sammy 
Halbert. 


PRODUCTS 


roland 

sands 


Like many of Roland’s bikes, his apparel 
and technical riding wares are not only fairly 
mouth-watering prospects but also have an 
exclusivity to match. High on the attention 
meter for fans of the custom specialists crea¬ 
tivity are the range of jackets that span leath¬ 
er, textile and technical textile offerings. The 
Ronin is the pick of the leather jackets and 
will suit either sports bike, cruiser or adven¬ 
ture. The Sentinel hovers close to enduro and 
off-road conditions with Cordura and Dupont 
Teflon materials, three layer waterproofing and 
SAS Tec body armour; just to prove that the 
jackets are as functional as they are fetching. 
The Truman comes in two colours - green and 
black - with waxed cotton construction and 
is perhaps our favourite from the batch and 
costs a reasonable 300 dollars. The Kent is a 
cool textile version for the spring and summer 
weather to come. Also have a look at many of 
the Bell/RSD helmet tie-ins 

www.rolandsands.com 












BOMB HELMET 

Blickfold 

539939 


BEIL STAR RSQBUiST 

fto'EUd* 

M 9999 


9E11R5B 7* CUSTOM 503 

BbcU&v 

$159/95 


BULLITT CARBON MDJD 

WHijr.-.3al: 

$595139 


BELL SSD BYNA YDBTB! 
GrajTOnWRsd 
$11996 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focussed 
on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the very fin¬ 
est photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World Champi¬ 
onship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 

‘On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com every 
other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue available 
with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an address in 
the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be kept strictly 
confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 
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Roland Brown Tester 
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